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and, seizing his toumril, or charmer's flute, he invited me to follow him. On
reaching the back of the bungalow, where the ground was covered with briars
and stones, he placed the instrument to his mouth, and produced from it some
piercing sounds, intermingled with softer modulations, while with his body bent
forwards he narrowly scanned the vegetation. After a moment he pointed out a
spot to me; and, on looking towards it, I saw a serpent's head issuing from beneath
a stone. With the rapidity of a flash of lightning the charmer dropped his instru-
ment, and, seizing the reptile with marvellous skill, flung it into the air, and
caught it by the tail as it was falling to the ground. On examining it, it turned
out to be only a harmless adder. The s&pwallah continued his search with
impassioned gestures bordering on the comic; and in less than a second the
toumril dropped, the reptile was flung into the air and descended, when the
Indian, with triumphant coolness, presented, to me the tail of a frightful cobra
over three feet in length. The hideous reptile struggled; but with a rapid
movement the charmer seized him by the back of the head, and, opening his jaws,
showed me the terrible fangs which distil death. This proved that there was no
trickery, for the serpents which the charmers carry about with them are always
fangless. He then took a pair of small pincers, and carefully drew out every
fang, thus rendering the reptile powerless to harm. Nevertheless, whether by
accident or from bravado, he received a slight puncture, and the blood flowed from
one of his fingers; but without any emotion he sucked the wound forcibly, and
applied a small black porous stone to it, which he represented to be an antidote
against the bite of the cobra. I bought a piece of him; but, on analysing it, I
found that the stone was nothing more than a calcined bone of very fine texture.
After this cobra hunt, the s&pwallahs made us witness all the tricks which they
perform with the serpents. There is one especially which bears a striking
resemblance to the famous miracle of Moses before Pharaoh. The juggler,
having no other garment on him but the lungouti, chose a serpent of a harmless
species, and placed it ostensibly in a basket, which he covered with a lid. He
then rose and flung his arms about, the while muttering some cabalistic words
which his companion accompanied on a tambourine. Suddenly he armed him-
self with a flexible wand, which he whirled for some minutes above his head, and
then suddenly flung at our feet, where it arrived in the form of a serpent. In
spite of the closest attention on two repetitions of this feat, I could not detect the
moment when the wand was exchanged for the serpent. The trick is executed so
rapidly that credulous people would swear the transformation, was real. The
most plausible explanation of it is that the charmer, while pretending to place
the serpent under the lid of the basket, slips it in the folds of his lungouti,
where the reptile, doubtless already trained, coils itself up and remains motion-
less ; after which all he has to do is to effect the substitution of the serpent for
the wand under the eyes of the spectator; and this he effects by simultaneously
flinging behind him the wand, which his comrade secures, and throwing down
before him the reptile concealed on his person. The execution of this feat does
not, however, demand more astonishing skill than that he had already exhibited
in the cobra hunt, whei;e he had to seize with the rapidity of lightning the
head of the reptile, which offers barely a few inches to hold on by out of its
hole.

The two charmers I had to deal with were not ordinary men, and were re-